
































Greetings to Joe 
& Steve &c all 
Melb. Swans ’Tens, 
"We are, we are, 
we are The Bloods!" 




Stay tuned for the 
Sydney launch of 
Footyzine at Metro 
around July 21-28 


624 George St, SYDNEY. Ph. 264 2666 
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Footyzine #1 /winter 1996 was produced by: 

Eddie Greenaway, 

Di Buckley and Angela Collins. 

Illustrations by Peter Fitzgerald Special 
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alt the Swans mob. (Sydney & Melbourne) 


Footyzine is created by footy leas - for footy fans. Alt 
published material reflects the views ot its contribu¬ 
tors md are not necessarily those of the publisher. 


FOOTYZINE #1 

What is it about Footy that so captures the 
imagination of Australians, why do three times as 
many people go to watch footy than all the other 
sports in Australia combined / Is it the sheer pace, 
exhMiration and space of rhe big Aussie game, the 
speccy marks, the tribalism of the supporters, the 
beer the pies/, probably all of these bur its also 
more, its about being part of history and commu¬ 
nity. 

In a time when every aspect of our society is 
either under question or the subject of intense di- 
visiveness, Aussie Rules manages to facilitate 
heated debate, discussion and rathaggery but at the 
end of the day all fans have the love of the game in 
common. Unlike questions of gun laws, musical 
taste, drug legalisation or political affiliation footy 
people can agree to disagree. 

Why Footyzine? 

There is no lack of media coverage of Footy, 
particularly in the southern states and with the suc¬ 
cess of the Swans and the Bears increasingly up 
north as well, so why produce another mag? 

Basically because most coverage of the game 
is driven by ratings, commercial considerations and 
“family values 11 , gone is the day when you could 
light up a spliff in the outer and launch mouth fulls 
of four and twenty and invective at the opposi tion, 
the larrikins amongst the herd, the pot heads, the 
rockers, deviants and philosophers need a voice as 
well...Footyzine is that voice! No opinion will he 
too one eyed or scurrilous for us to print, you've 
heard of rhe Angry Penguins, well look out literary 
establishment here come the Angry Swans (and 
any number of other football animals tool). 

We're also committed to supporting local 
footy... Let’s hear it for ail the kids and dads and 
the mums and daughters chasing a Sherrin in all 
the far flung corners of the Aussie rules empire. We 
want reports from obscure teams all over this great 
land., whet her you’re a Tiger from Yankalilla, 
Grafton, Red Cliffs or Richmond it's all the same 
to us...Fcsoty is Footy. 

So spread the word and send us your offerings, 
piccys, poems, cartoons, articles and fiction, to the 
Footyzine Club House, P.O. Box 199 Newtown 
2042, NSW... Well also review your CD’s, Zinc's, 
Books etc if you give us a good bloody footy reason 
why we should!!! 

See Ya at the game, 

Carn the Swans! 

Eddie Qreenatuay* 

Check This - Footyzine can also he /mind m 
cyberspace come and hare a dot uuh us us ai: 
u ■ u 1 u-. docu m e n la , com, a u/eddie 
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“To be in the game... 

...advertise in Footyzine!” 

CONTACT ANGELA 02 211 2334 PO BOX 199 NEWTOWN NSW 2042 
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Star W a tch 


Name; 

Paul Satterley 

Club: 

Werribee (Victoria Football League} 

Position; 

Rover 

Greatest achievements: 

Winning the (jj)Liston (Trophy in 
1995) was my greatest personal achieve¬ 
ment to date, however playing in a pre~ 
miership side for the Footscray Reserves 
in *94 was a huge day. 


Paid Satter/ey receives a mud bath from /us 
Wr/l/amsroum opponent Danny Dei-Re. 


How's the new VFL comp been going?: 

The new VFL competition has been 
great with the inclusion of the two new 
sides - Traralgon and North Ballarat. 

We are yet to have played Traralgon 
away although the trip to Nth Ballarat was 
a great outing, we had a hig win sank 
many cans on the way back home in the 
bus. 

What about the future of the VFL?: 

1 think more football followers will sup¬ 
port the VFL as people get disenchanted 
with the AFLs proposed mergers and price 
increases. 

What about Fitzroy returning to the 
VFL one day?: 

It would be a bonus it Fitzroy joined 
the VFL, it would strengthen the compe¬ 
tition and please their supporter base even 
if it is in a different comp. 


How was the State game - VFL vs the 
Tasmanian Football League?: 

Playing on the MCG is always a buzz 
6i representing the VFL was an honour. 
It is also an opportunity to meet other guys 
from the other clubs, blokes Pm usually 
fighting with from week to week. 

Is there room for Tas.sie in the AFL?: 

I think if the AFL is to be a truly na' 
tional competition then it must have a 
team from Tasmania. 

Favourite Band: 

Pearl Jam 

Favourite Pub/venue: 

Any pub that has a decent band play¬ 
ing. our club socials are great after a big 
win, the atmosphere is huge. 

Favourite AFL team: 

Richmond 

Favourite AFL player: 

Paul Kelly 
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Blood 


For Life 


by Stephen Marmo 

Initially: 

How the hell do l write about being a Swan 
supporter in Melbourne for publication in a Syd¬ 
ney magazine without: 

a) Pissing the locals of! 

b) Whilst retaining myself respect 

c) Giving you heathens the satisfaction of 
seeing how bitter and twisted I have become 
since South went north? 

It seems the only answer is to tell the truth, 
attempt to accomplish all three, and fuck the 
consequences. 

Revisedly: 

I must confess to mellowing. 

As l watch with glee the death rolls of North 
and Fitzroy {two of the more responsible clubs 
in the sending of South to Sydney)! have begun 
to re-evaluate my attitude to the club. 




the sunns 

5TH MELBOURNE FOOTBALL CLUB 


Unlike those two clubs, at least we get to 
keep the colours, nickname, club song and a 
sense of linear history. The goal kicking award 
is named after the legendary Bob Pratt, and the 
best and fairest award is named after our great¬ 
est son in Bobby Skilton. 

Success this year seems to have uncovered a 
mass of formerly dissaffected old South people 
and the cry of u Bloods' * 1 now once again fills the 
air at Melbourne games. 

Along with the (for me) cathartic merger, 1 
have to admit to being influenced by the few h 
Sydney-siders I have allowed myself to meet 
whilst screaming away at the footy. 

In the 14 or so years since the dreaded move, 

l have been to two games in Sydney. Both times 
we were playing against the top side. 

The first was the second last round of 1994, 
we were on the bottom, Carlton were on top. 

For three days I had to put up with four 
Carlton supporters describing what the Blues 
would do to my beloved Bloods, between visit¬ 
ing Oxford Street establishments and looking for 
a friend who had disappeared for an entire day. 

But we got up by eight points and the treat- 
menr 1 got was returned to them ten told. 

The highlight of the trip was spotting Lib¬ 
eral and carlton President John Elliot on th eway 
out of the S.CG. 

In between renditions of Cheer Cheer the 
Red & the White i was heard to bellow at the 
loser: “Cam the Blues! Cam the Liberal Party! 
Cam the National Crime Authority! 11 
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My second venture north was to the round 
9 clash this year with the top placed (again) 
Carrara Koalas. 

On this equation I made the acquaintance 



of a fella who named a fanzine after himself who 
was mates of a couple ! had met at the round 
seven match against Melbourne 

This was the Centenary re-enactment match 
and the Bloods wore Red (Sc White stripes- 
Souths first guernsey in the then VFL in 1897 

There seemed a certain symmetry in that this 
day was recognition 

of the linear history of the club and the fact 
that 1 actually spoke to people from Sydney (My 
normal footy mates boast proudly of vandalising 
a bus with a hammer while full of Sydney peo¬ 
ple after a game in 1990.) 

So maybe the brave new world of football 
with the packaging of it as a television product 
has seen our tradition and, more importantly fu¬ 
ture, strengthened as a result. 

The opening of a Melbourne office and its 
quest for South Melbourne memorabilia to fill a 
club museum is another welcome move by the 
Sydney administration. 

What was ever wrong with having support 
in both cities anyway? 

Tire one thing 1 will not resign myself to is 
the new guernsey. The Opera House thing in the 
old red yoke makes it look like its ripped or the 
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Best of AH Time 


manufacturers ran out of material. 

So the old story of pragmatism overriding 
ideology looks to be taking over even this bro¬ 
ken hearted old Blood Stainer. (Remeher Bob 
Hawke was a Blood too) 

Having watched the Bloods for 25 years l 
share with you two teams made up of the Best 
combined South/Sydney players l have seen and 
the best of all time. 


Best of past 2 5 years 


B: n/Ackerley R, Carter T O'Neil 

Hp: j. Ran tall M. Bayes M. Brownii* 

D, Rhys'Jones G. Williams G. Brie^ 

HF: R Bedford D. Carrol) G. Healy 

B. Round T, Lockett B, Mitchell, 

R: G. Teadsale 
R.Quade 
P. Kelly (c) 


Inr: T. Morwood S. Wright D. McLeish 
Coach: lan Stewart. 


R- -f. Bissert F Goldsmith D.Gyroll 

a IB: J. RanraII J, Graham M. Browning 

Cjf D, Rhys-Jones G. Williams H. Matthews 

HF: RBedford L Nash R Clegg 

F; T. Brain B. Pratt P. Kelly 

R: R. Cazaly 
R. Quade 
R. Ski Iron (c) 


Int: M. Tandy B. Round M. Bayes 
Co a c h: J ac k B i sse r r 


l will finish with a refrain from lt The Swans 
Return" a song written by WPA. 


'7 u/ili spend my life a waitin' 

I Will spend my life a hatin' 
Oh l can't do nought for bleedin 
"Till the Swans return . ” 
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Confessions of a Footy Chick 


“I Love footy 11 the ^irl from Adelaide 
band the Numbskulls screamed in the 
chorus of a song called unsurprisingly 
enough “ 1 Love Footy 11 . At the time I 
couldn't work out why a woman would 
leap up on stage with a surfy rock band 
singing about footy. 1 can now. 

My enterprising brother and 1 would 
collect empty fizzy drink bottles at the 
footy when we were four or five. Not just 
any footy, the Yankalilla Tigers games 
(an obscure country town south east of 
Adelaide). We'd spend the money on 
mixed lollies and be hellishly hyperac¬ 
tive young hippies. 

My next experience 
with the illustrious game 
was when a triend con¬ 
vinced me to go to a game 
when 1 was coming down 
from some killer acid. Port 
vs Norwood I think it was. 

All of the grannies knit¬ 
ring and screaming spun 
me out. 

I moved to Sydney about a year and 
a half ago and met a bloke. He suggested 
that we go to a Swannies game. I wasn’t 
really in for it, but he promised me a 
beer 1 took a hook, I was wondering 
what the hell 1 was doing. Even though 
1 thought AFL shirred all over rugby, I 
was only going for the beer and the 
bloke. 

The book didn’t get read. 1 preferred 
the Football Record. In the player pro¬ 
files, they all ate pasta and all drunk 


Tracy Griffen 



"...sometimes I end up 
talking philosophy at 
the footy, but never at 
the rugby." 


water (yeah right). I was intrigued. I 
thought of AFL to rugby asbeing goats 
to pigs. 1 like goats, pigs a re OK but they 
smell and grunt. Goats can leap grace¬ 
fully to take a mark (maybe) whilst pigs 
run bow 1 i ng t h i ngs o v e r, 

I went to more games, even getting 
days off from my weekend work to go. 1 
was initially mute, but yelled “Yay” when 
PI agger kicked his thousandth goal. 
Soon after that the bloke gave me my 
very' own Swannies mittens. They were 
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red and white and good for holding cold 
plastic cups of beer, but not so good for 
smoking. 

This year I have my very own mem¬ 
bership. I never thought it would hap¬ 
pen, but Pm proud of it, I went to the 
first Swans home game this year. The 
grand unveiling of the Swans ridiculous 
huge nerdy swan was funny, especially 
as it danced like one of the T1SM danc¬ 
ers. 

The game was disappointing but I got 
given a twisty balloon swan that burst 
straight away. The balloon blower 
started chatting and reflected my senti¬ 
ments, saying “^sometimes I end up talk¬ 


ing philosophy at the (AFL) footy, hut 
never at the rugby. 11 

1 understand nearly all of the rules 
nowadays and even have the nerve to 
get up to yell “what was THAT? 11 when 
a bad umpiring decsion is made. Pve got 
a full-time job, and when being inter¬ 
viewed for it, my now-boss asked why I 
wanted full-time work. I told him that I 
wanted a swivel chair and the weekends 
off to watch the footy. 1 got the job. 

I don’t know how to end this, as 
every time I go to the footy I notice 
something else that’s new and interest¬ 
ing. I guess I’ll have to continue this for 
the next footy *zine. 


MINE HOSTS RAY & MARLENE TATCHELL 

WELCOME YOU TO OUR . . . 

IRYMPLE HOTEL-MOTEL 

CALDER HIGHWAY, IRYMPLE — PHONE (050) 24 5506 

ONLY A DROP-KICK FROM THE IRYMPLE FOOTY GROUND 

★ FULLY STOCKED DRIVE-IN BOTTLE SHOP 

With a great variety of wines and spirits at competitive prices. Open daily: 
Monday to Saturday 10 a.m. to 10 p,m, Sundays 10 a m. to 8 p.m, 

* LOUNGE/DINING ROOM 

For your enjoyment a large range of meals 
at affordable prices in a quiet family atmos¬ 
phere! Mon-Sat, 12 noon to 2pm. Mon-Sun. 
6.30pm to 8pm 


* BARS OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 

INCLUDING PUB TAB AND SKY CHANNEL 

For your convenience , , , from 10 am Mon-Sat 12 noon to 8 pm Sundays. 
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St* George Australian Football Club 
Sydney Football League 

Home Ground: Olds Park, 

Forest Road, Mortdale, NSW. 

Premierships: 1937, 1938, 1943 - Coach Stan Powditch 

1964 - Coach Ken Ward 
1993 - Coach Grant Bartholomews 

The St. George Club is in it’s 
68th year of existence boasting a 
proud record of 5 premierships, 
having produced many great play- 
ers and characters and outlasting 
many arch rivals of yesteryear 
such as Newtown (once coached 
by John Northey), Naval and 
Sydney University (who dropped 
down to the more minor Sydney 
Football Association this year). 
Ex Saints include Mark Roberts of North Melbourne, Brian Langton the state ALP 
member and now minister, Steve Rixon NSW wicketkeeper, Laurie Monaghan Rugby 
Union test great, SA legend Graham Comes (sorry Helen) cartoonist Larry Pickering 
& Steve Tauhert (ex Swans & Bombers). 

Club Promotions Officer and 2NBC Footy Show r host Helen Meyer filled me in on 
the spirit of her adopted club and some of it’s great moments. Essentially she sees the 
purity and honest of the football m the Sydney Football League as it's greatest strength, 
10 <&> FOOTY 




with the players recieving no 
renumeration ids the sheer 
love of the game and the ca¬ 
maraderie that keeps things 
flowing, and the support of 
the waves, girlfriends, moth- 
ers & family circle which or¬ 
ganises the canteen, gets the 
younger kids to matches and 
so on. 

St. George without any 
gate takings relies on a vari¬ 
ety of sponsorship, major 
sponsors are Manchester Unity and Caltex/Ampol and other local support comes from 
Paramount Seafood, Berts Soft Drinks and sponsorship of the players ar $200 per player 
from individual donors. 




The growth in junior 
football across NSW has 
been phenomenal in the past 
year and the St. George Club 
and junior league in the area 
are up there with the rest. 
Across NSW the work of Rod 
Carter, Shaun Welch, Paul 
Williamson and the Swans 
and the NSWAFL as a whole 
is paying dividends at the 
grassroots just as the Swans 
are hitting the big time in the AFL. Schools in NSW competing in the Lions Schools 
Competition has risen from 35 in 1995 to 80 this year, under 13 9 a side has gone from 
0 last year to 70 teams this year and the Auskick Program now has 500 children play¬ 
ing around the stare. 

So get along and 
check out the Saints and 
the other SFL teams as 
they do their bit just re¬ 
member as Helen says “A 
great piece of Skill is still 
a great piece of skill, 
whether you're at Olds 
Park or at the MCG, and 
you can’t bear the inti¬ 
macy and passion of local footy!. pics by HELEN meyer 
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Kieran Carroll 


John Curtin at the Sarah Sands Hotel 


You must have been feeling 
the pinch that day in Royal Park. 

No easy kicks, heavy rain, a livid coach 
ready to hammer into the ribs of any player. 

Who could blame you for tuanting to truss 
his half'time address, to head for the warmer climes 
of the front bar at the Sarah Sands, 
your boots clumping in mid-winter mud. 

A couple of pots, a chat with the barmaid 

and we’re told that Frank Anstey got you drinking 

though perhaps your parents 

running The Cornish Arms up the road 

may have been a green light into the distance. 


Today, the fussy media even analyses 
footballers interstate travel woes ; 
afraid to fly, you had hours to drink, 
crossing and re-crossing the Nullarbor 
to see your reticent wife, your kids 
who looked different each time. 

From my uncle’s wedding reception, 
to goth and back to bluegrass, 
it’s great how one pub 
can show offa city’s erratic face - 
and perched here with a thin schnitzel, 

Frn thinking of a photo I’ve seen of you 
with C/uorhiO , when you stepped outside that idea 
that we should be British about these things, 
h would seem you always had it in you , 
even as a young man, when, 
indifferent to the local obsession, 
you crossed the road on a bleak Saturday, 
convinced and looking forward 
to a couple of cold pots at half-time. 
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A * 


Ruck 

Link Meanie 

Rover 

Joe! Silbersher 

Ruck Rover 
Joe Phantom 


Young Rock Gods 


Interchange 

silverchair 



Ruck Rover 

Ron Hitler Barassi (TtSM) 

Ruck 

Doc Neeson 

Rover 

Fred Negro 

Team Doctor 

Renastair E.J. 


Godfathers 


Interchange 

But Walsh 
Him Salmon 
fan Rif an 
Les Miserable (TISM) 
Chris Wilson 
Garry Mansfield 
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Clinton Walker 


Murchison Days... 

an excerpt from a forthcoming book on the history of the game. 


My family, on both sides, like most Vic¬ 
torian families, was always involved in foot¬ 
ball. My father's father, Edward Walker, 
played in Tasmania in the twenties, before 
he went to Victoria. My mother's father, 
Cecil Gil lam, was an umpire, and numerous 
of his brothers were well reputed players for 
Murchison in what is now known as the 
Goulburn Valley League. 

Gee’s older brother Wilbur was a star 
Murchison player whose life and promising 
football career came to a tragic end. 

Murchison wasn’t a gold town but rather 
a farming centre which was 
settled by selectors in the 
1870 s, among them James 
Herbert Gillam, my great 
grandfather. A football club 
was ‘kicked into existance 1 in 
Murchison in 1879, by “all 
muscular, Christian, athelecic 
men capable of swinging any 
sort of boot." Wearing black, 
white and green, Murchison played few ar¬ 
ranged matches before 1896, when it joined 
the recently founded Goulburn Valley Dis¬ 
trict Football Association. 

In the first six years of rhis century, the 
Goulburn Valley competition revolved a 
round six reasonably stable clubs, Murchison, 
Tatura, Rush worth, Ryabram, Mooroopna 
and Shepparton, with matches played on 
Wednesday afternoons, 

As a small town even in comparison to a 
small town like near neighbour and arch ri¬ 
val Rush worth, Murchison often found it¬ 
self in hot water for using players from out¬ 


side its own district, which was against regu¬ 
lations. But Murchison persistently tempted 
fate because like all Victorian country towns 
of the day, it took it's football pretty seriously. 
The footy, like the weather, was one thing 
that concerned everybody, the figurehead of 
local pride. 

After finishing last in 1908- not helped 
by penalties incurred for playing out-of-dis¬ 
trict men- Murchison got up two years later 
to win the Premiership But still this wasn’t 
without controversy. Murchison had beaten 
Echuca in the Grand Final when Shepparton 
lodged a protest over the Pre- 
liminary Final in which 
Murchison had defeated 
Shepparton. Shepparton 
claimed that Murchison had 
played Wilbur Gillam, one of 
it’s stars, in contravention of 
the rules. 

Gillam had been playing 
for Murchison since 1905, 
when he was 14; he moonlighted on Satur¬ 
days as a player for nearby Cornelia, in the 
Elmore District Association. This sort of 
practice was not uncommon among football¬ 
ers back then- still isn't. Murchison argued, 
however, that the Elmore Association was a 
what was called a junior league, so Gillam 
was eligible to play since he was shifting up 
a grade. 

Shepparton backed off and Murchison's 
Premiership was confirmed. Gillam, still only 
19, was one of Murchison's best in the Grand 
Final, a player who was admired for his un¬ 
selfishness and might have even made it in 


"all muscular, 
Christian, 
atheletic men 
capable of 
swinging any 
sort of boot." 
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Melbourne, they used to say, if fate hadn’t 
intervened. 

With Wilbur's younger brothers Rill, and 
then also James joining the team, Murchison 
played another controversial game three 
years later, in 1911, against Rushworth. 
Rush worth tried to bribe Murchison players. 
Protests ensued, and if a satisfactory resolu¬ 
tion was never arrived at, Murchison got its 
revenge in 1912 when in beat Rushworth in 
the Second Semi Final to go into the Grand 
Final. Rushworth subsequently lost to 
Shepparton in the Preliminary Final, and 
then Shepparton beat 
Murchison for the flag. 

But Murchison suffered a 
mortal blow during the sea¬ 
son. Wilbur Gillam was star¬ 
ring, as usual, when in July he 
was struck down with pneu¬ 
monia and died. Life in the 
Australian bush in the early 
part of this century was sur¬ 
vived only by the hardiest. 

"As an atheletc/' Giilams 
obituary read, “he had few 
equals in the district, and was 
a true sportsman in every 
sense of the word. He was a prominent mem¬ 
ber of the Murchison Football Club, and it 
was as such that he gained widespread popu¬ 
larity. On news of his demise being spread 
throughout the valley messages of condo¬ 
lence were received by the local club from 
every other club in the GVDFA, and from 
the Association itself... Such a spirit of 
thoughtfulness and kindness was much ap¬ 
preciated by the officials of the Murchison 
dub, and it goes to prove that behind the 
light-hearted rivalry of football there is a 
deeper feeling - a feeling of comradeship and 
brotherhood." 

With the Gillam hoys continuing to pro¬ 
vide. reliable service into the Twenties, 
Murchison remained a stalwart and colour¬ 


ful competitor in Goulburn Valley football. 
But even as it would go on to produce a dy¬ 
nasty of the cali bre of North Melbourne's cel¬ 
ebrated Dwyers- father Leo, who played for 
Murchison on Wednesdays and the “roos on 
Saturdays, son Laurie, who came dose to 
winning a Brown low on several occasions, 
and grandson David- Murchison never won 
another Flag. Unable to keep pace in the ever 
expanding Goulburn Valley Football League, 
Murchison left in 1964 to join the more mi¬ 
nor Kyabram District League. It was promptly 
rewarded with a Premiership, and has added 
a few more over the years. 

Cecil Gillam left 
Murchison as a young man 
during the Twenties, to go 
looking for work. He soon set¬ 
tled in Gippsland, where he 
married and my mother was 
born. 

When he went off to war, 
the family moved to more 
commodious Melbourne. My 
mother, as a girl growing up in 
Brunswick, barracked for 
Footscray, she told me, be¬ 
cause she liked Norm Ware, 
the Bulldogs' star ruck man, captain and the 
1941 Brownlow Medallist. 

She liked him, she recalled, because he 
was a big handsome fellow, and a fine, scru¬ 
pulously fair footballer (unusual in those 
days, especially for a big man). But perhaps 
more significant than that, the fact my 
mother seems to have forgotten is that ware 
hailed originally from Sale, not far from her 
own home town of Maffra, in Gippsland. Its 
unlikely she would have set a bead on him 
without knowing that. 

Football was providing her- a young 
country girl in the big city, whose father was 
away fighting a war to boot- with a connec¬ 
tion. It was slim, but it was still a connec¬ 
tion. 


"...behind the 
light-hearted 
rivalry of 
football there is 
a deeper feeling 
- a feeling of 
comradeship 
and 

brotherhood." 
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Nathan Morris 



A lot of people have denied the im¬ 
portance of sport, especially Australian 
rules history, in the whole spectrum of 
history. It is for them that 1 write this 
brief summary which will hopefully show 
how football, or “Rules", easily stands 
as a metaphor for the human experience. 
For perhaps the greatest efforts of the 
human race have since the dawn of time 
been directed towards the pursuit of 
fighting and waging war, playing sport 
and occasionally taking time out to 
apint, or write things like War and 
Peace, which is about war. But in these 
peaceful times it is to football that we 
turn to release the energy that we might 
do in battle (But it is more than release, 
it’s destiny).Let's briefly encapsulate 
some of the highlights of history and 
take heed of the lessons they teach us. 

Pre-season 

The Clash of the Titans is a classic 
example of two giant teams with a lot 
to prove. On one side you had the Ti¬ 
tans: the older generation tema who 
stood like Smith’s Melbourne of the 
’50’s. Their power was based on a strong 
back line and a consistent half-forward 
line which had kept them on cop of the 
ladder since the ladder began. Up 



against them came the brash new' Ol¬ 
ympians: young, strong, fast and inno¬ 
vative. Under captain-coach Zeus, the 
Olympians handballed the Titans to¬ 
ward their eternal doom like a young 
Barassi leading a revitalised Carlton in 
the late 60s. 

The mortal Greeks were also in¬ 
volved in some of the greatest games 
ever to have been played. The siege of 
Troy: at first it may seem that this war 
was simply a ten year campaign of blood¬ 
shed and misery caused by the actions 
of one woman; but on closer examina¬ 
tion its similarities to the epic battle 
waged by Hawthorn to secure their first 
flag cannot go unnoticed. Outsource for 
Troy was none other than Homer- the 
epic poet who stands in history as the 
classcal Bruce McAvaney- all knowing, 
all informative, all annoying. 

“Those days’, are packed with mo¬ 
ments of glory and history which, re¬ 
flected in the modern game, cement 
Australia’s reputation in the world's eye 
as a monolith of respectable culture. 
Here are a few worthy of mention: 

* The naval battle from ben-Hur 
quite obviously the inspiration for the 
demolition of Fitzroy via the Blues in 
1906, in trying conditions. 
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* Socrates- the father of modern phi¬ 
losophy, was also the father of the 
present pre-season night competition. 
Reputed to have said, “How many things 
1 can do without... yet football is not one 
of them!” Socrates later went on to rep¬ 
resent Brazil in the ’82 and ’86 World 
Cups. 

* Jesus fed five thousand fans with 
[oaves and fishes with the same nous and 
gusto as the Four *N’ Twenty pic ven¬ 
dors at the MCG, with nearly the same 
results. 

* And who can resist the temptation 
of comparing the heroic efforts of El Cid 
against the Moors to the teats of Darryl 
Baldock, leading his army of Saints to a 
one point victory over the heathen 
Magpies in ’66? 

Modern Times 

Napoleon’s brazen campaigns across 
the length and breadth of Europe were 
indicative of good pre-season training 
and a strong recruitment drive. Like all 
good coaches he made many enemies, 
but this did not deter him from seeking 
greater glory. No, for in 1805, facing ar¬ 
mies many times the size of his forces he 
staged one of the greatest comebacks in 
history by defeating the Austrian XVIII 
at Austerlitz. Sound familiar? Cast your 
minds back to the 1970 GF which saw 
Carlton down hy about 40 points at half¬ 
time to an awesome Col ling wood Army. 
It is little known that whilst in the midst 
of battle with the Austrians, exhorted 
to his men, “Handball for your lives!", a 
call which Barassi utilised without 


shame to inspire the Blues to rise and 
pull off a victory that ranked with Na¬ 
poleons. Note the irony of Napoleon’s 
subsequent fall from power and exile, 
and the exile of Barassi to the island state 
of North Melbourne. 

Looking to more recent influences 
one need go no further than the foot¬ 
ball brain of Martin Scorsese. Using the 
story of Jake LaMotta, Scorsese crafted 
Raging Bull as aprediction of the 1989 
GF, La Motta was the metaphor for a 
Hawthorn who wouldn’t be beaten. 
Though Dermie and Ayres took the pain 
like prizefighters, their performances said 
to the hapless cats, like La Motta to 
Rohmson, “You didn’t knock me down 
ray, you didn’t knock me down.” 

I can already hear the mocking 
taunts of the unbelievers, those whose 
ears are deaf to the call of destiny and 
the reflection of the past in AFL which 
is guiding Australia toward a wealthy fu¬ 
ture. It would probably do no good to 
mention that the sonnets of Shakespeare 
were a forerunner to the playing of the 
national anthem during finals matches; 
or that the functionality of the Bauhaus 
school of design is reflected in the 
McIntyre finals system; or even that the 
Chaos theory was evident in the mana¬ 
gerial decisions of St.Kilda in the '90s; 
but what can’t be denied is the way in 
which the Rules, drawing on the past, 
can influence the future. I leave you with 
this: would the Gulf War have had all 
the hallmarks of a thrashing had Haw¬ 
thorn not set the example with a 95 
point whipping of the Bombers in the 
’83 Grand Final? 
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Guy Wefler 

Bashing the ump. and the other mob 

- The sport of hings. 


Now that footy is finally beginning to make its 
presence felt in Sydney, whilst Rugby folds up like 
a squashed balloon, it is time to emphasise for these 
four million or so newcomers to the real game what 
it's all about. 

Let's say you grew up in Bankstown. 

Whilst a certain amount of Bankstown-bash- 
ing would have formed part of your early brush with 
reality, this would have been nothing to what would 
have occurred whenever the Campbell town hoys 
came visiting. That's where you learned how to 
hate. 

Aussie rules works along rhe same lines. It has 
always been a suburb-based game, nor a city or state 
affair, and its energies derive from suburban hatred. 

This has led to social divisions being repre¬ 
sented as well, providing another rich strain of 
loathing into the brew. 

Carlton have always represented the silver tails 
or the Toffs, whereas Essendon and of course, 
Footscray have spoken for the working class. (Don't 
believe any of that bullshit you'll hear from the Pies 
brigade - they represent nothing but the silent ma¬ 
jority of failed university lecturers, fellow travel¬ 
lers and the irrepressibly glum), 

When a Carlton player was recently done for 
peering up little boys bottoms, and indulging in a 
bit of youthful handball, it is significant rhar this 
occurred in an Essendon dunny. The Toffs have al¬ 
ways gone searching round the slums of London for 
their human prey. 

Everybody loves to thump Colling wood, or see 
them rhutnped, because they are a working class 
team which disappeared some time ago up its own 
bum. For some inexplicable reason all the rag-bag 
crew of overpays Melbourne academics, spotty 
teachers and Huckleberry Finn philosophers hopped 
onto the Pies' bandwagon, providing them with a 
va s t a ri ny of com p I e t e I y m i nd less su pporte rs, w hose 
narrow focus of interest centres entirely on rhe e 
fortunes of one team (Col ling wood, of course). 

Your true footy believer is fanatical about his 
own ream, but in out of match-hours, or if a Fitzroy/ 
Footscray man, throughout every finals series, he 
preoccupies himself with other, loftier footy rhings 
than rhe mere fortunes of his own team. 


The big issues of today, for ail bur myopic Pies 
men, are pressing, They include the gradual disap¬ 
pearance of the meat pie from some grounds; the 
introduction of butter to rhe Hot Dogs in Sydney 
(or worse, the substitution of rhe multicultural 
Kransky for the squishy Aussie Frank in some stalls 
at the SCO); suggestions that playing football 
should be thrown open to girls; and the ridiculous 
superfluity of White Maggots which is buggering 
up most of the be hind-the-pi ay bashing, and turn¬ 
ing the game into the sort of game which girls could 
start to play with confidence. 

Then there is rhe steady growth of drinking 
restrictions at some grounds; rhe loss of Windy Hill 
and rhe mud ball of Moorabbin; the introduction of 
confirmed wankers and child molesters to the sporr 
via the Dockers; and allowing Germans to play the 
game via rhe Crows. 

Equally worrying is the attempt to ban racist 
taunts and abuse, which will fail hopelessly (Damien 
Monkhorst is white trash, lets face it). This latter 
idiocy has even erupted into the stands, with re¬ 
ports of a Melbourne crowd section forcing one 
good, stout abuse-yeHer to relocate himself. 

Clearly th is wimpish mob were university lec¬ 
turers and social workers, and probably Pies fans, 
because in normal spectator-land anyone who re¬ 
ally gave offence (and this would not include a few 
we It-aimed racist slurs) would not be politely ad¬ 
vised to shift on. He would have his teeth kicked 
in, and a couple of unbuttered Hot Dogs rammed 
up his fanny. 

And so we come back ro Sydney, which is a 
city still struggling to come to terms with the nice¬ 
ties of Aussie Rules. 

Used so long to that peculiar institution of 
gorilla netball which they call Rugby, and puzzled 
by a game which requires massive input and skill 
from both players and spectators for the whole thing 
to work, the Sydney spectator- whilst improving- 
still presents a pretty sorry picture to the football 
world. 

He has a tendency to clap and applaud fine 
play by the opposition- not realising that this is a 
contradiction in terms, a simple conundrum. He 
does not, when an opponent has taken an excel- 
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lent mark, and been set upon by the Sydney dog 
puck, leap to his feet with 30,000 others screaming 
as one; "holding the Rail! 1 ', thus eventually intimi¬ 
dating the umpires who do, after all, have to get 
themselves ofl the ground in one piece at the end. 

He takes bis women to the footy, which is not 
in itself a had thing, bur then buggers evetything 
up by trotting to and fro getting them Gins and 
Tonic, and bagels, Melbourne men, in the same 
position, make a point of dressing their prettier girls 
up in skimpy panties, and regularly sending them 
off on rhe long trek to rhe booze bin, to the enthu¬ 
siastic roars of their fellow spectators. 

The other sad laer about Sydney spectatordom 
is the complete lack of spirting and chucking - all 
of the injuries ro opposing players and umpires is 
left to the lads on the field. It was a fine sight to see 
the hoys ladle Matty Richardson into the fence, and 
to hear his leg snap, but rhe concerned silence 
which immediately fell over the Ladies and Nobel 
stands was a sickly substitute for rhe wild cheering 
which would have broken out down at Melbourne 
as rhe piss wit was carted off on a stretcher. 

Watching the Footscray outer cover Mick 
Makhouse with slag and well masticated potato 
chips when he first brought the Eagles back to his 
old haunt, and watching Micky walk through it all, 
head held high, without so much as a whimper, was 
one of the high points of footy spectatoring of the 
nineties. 

It is a sight we are unlikely to wicness for some 
rime yet in Sydney, although it was good to see some 
of the lads shouldering John Northey aside from 
his exposed spot in the Ladies Stand during the 
Richmond game, so much so that he nearly missed 
our on addressing the three quarter time huddle. 

These are encouraging signs, but all too scat¬ 
tered. Sydney-siders will have to gear themselves 
up a notch or two if the Swannies are to hit the big 
time. Remember- a footy team (unlike a hunch of 
Rugby galahs) is only as strong as its supporter base. 

Hitting and bashing the opposition are impor¬ 
tant parts ot this game, and it is ridiculous to ex¬ 
pect the youngsters on the field to gee themselves 
up to these feats without tens of thousands of 
screaming lunatics urging them on ro a frenzy of 
delicious violence. 

And to finish the column, this issues footy 
poem; 
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Plugger 


Big and lumpy, mean enough, but an artist of 
delight 

he phrys as the Greeks did , angry and extreme. 
Bashed a few in his time, not afraid of a 
sprawling fight t 

nor wimp in braud around goalpost. The 
backbone of hts team 

and darling of the crowd , which has tired of 
sensitive men 

and their sly embrace . Women go mad about 
the bugger 

as his ludicrous bulk soars in the air like a demon 
ofsvelte, aggressive strength. Yay , Plugger! 

Ed’s nwfe: Guys column was written before 
the start of the Swans glorious '96 campaign su 
look out for his updates in Footyzine “Z,.. 
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Neil Boyack 

The uses of pipe 

Excerpt from the recent volume of fiction by Neil Boyack and Simon Colvey, 
See Through , University of Queensland Press, Brisbane, 1996. 


He's mad because rhe heat gauge is going hay¬ 
wire, They are on the Great Ocean Road, near 
Apollo Ray, and he can feel her eyes on him. Wait¬ 
ing for a reaction. He’s just spent a small fortune 
on fixing the engine, now this. He pulls off the road 
and sits for a minute, looking straight ahead. Her 
window is down now and he can hear waves break¬ 
ing. She pulls her jacket closed and steps out of the 
car. i'm going down to the heach she says. He 
doesn’t answer and she shuts the car door gently, A 
passing truck makes the car rock slightly, he watches 
the twin Dixie stickers on the rrucks’s mudflaps 
shrink, decides to get out and pull the bonnet. The 
radiator is sreaming a little. He looks at the en¬ 
gine. hands on the grille, then he touches the ra¬ 
diator cap like you touch a clothes iron. Too hot. 
Wait. 

Standing hack from the car he lights a ciga¬ 
rette and watches her down the beach. It’s winter, 
hut the sun is making it's way through thin cloud, 
warm enough for a jumper alone. She is throwing a 
stick for a black dog to chase and this guy in a 
white poItj-neck comes up to her, patting the dog. 
From the car he sees her smile, maybe even laugh. 
He leans on the car with his butt and crosses his 
arms. She points up to the car and the guy looks, 
then stands. The black dog and the guy move on 
and she walks slowly hack to the car looking 

at her feet. The engine cools and he closes the 
bonnet. They get into the car at rhe same tune. 
Who was that? he asks. Oh, just some local and his 
dog, she says. What’s the dogs name? he asks, Fitzroy 
she says. He lights another cigarette, touches his 
nose, flicks the right hand indicator. What a stu¬ 
pid name lor a dog, he says. Finroy, Fitzroy, come 
here, Fitzroy. Only some fuck wit would call a dog 
Fitzroy. 

They’re hooked into a motel for a couple of 
nights. He has to be back tor football training by 
Thursday night. Still sore from Saturday’s game, a 
game that had to be won and was. He re me bees 
thumping this guy in a pack of players. Stretcher, 


spit from the half forward flank crowd - fickle bas¬ 
tards, best on ground. When his white knuckled 
mundarm was a millimetre from impact he 
rememebers the guy looking up at him, angelic, like 
someone pinned under a car. After the game play¬ 
ers and their partners celebrated in the club rooms. 
The team sang the club theme, arms around each 
other, loving each other. The players’ partners, girl¬ 
friends, wives, sat away in a corner at the white 
tables. They talked of lingerie parties, buying blocks 
of land, their jobs. He walked over to her and rum¬ 
maged through her hag for cigarettes. She asked if 
they could leave soon He looked at her, silent. She 
didn't say anything and he went hack to rhe group 
of players. Bumping each other, throwing beer from 
the glasses. He thought about going for a minute, 
then he said fuck her, it’s my night, fuck her. That’s 
when he decided to go into town with the others, 
to keep putting them down, maybe even kick some 
ass. You’re so fucking selfish she yelled. His face 
tightened He slapped her. She fell sideways, twist¬ 
ing on the table, holding her face. Others in the 
room were watching now r . The players signalled to 
their partners to keep out of it. Bastard, she 
screamed. He slammed his heer down and tell into 
a chair when she walked out. Soon when everyone 
started to talk ahouc it, a team-mate came up to 
him and said, you don't back down to shit like that. 

Late rhe next day he rings her. 

Hi he says quickly. There is a silence, Then 
she says you know it's over. Just forget it, forget us, 
you bastard, she says. But baby I love you, 1 love 
you so much, he says, 1 love you more than anyone 
cna love anyone else, 1 didn’t mean it, 1 mean I 
don’t , 1 mean I didn’t There is a silence. Why? 
she says softly. Why ? I know, I mean 1 don’t know, 

I just don’t know, he says shrugging. She is crying 
now. Frank, she says, Frank, what are we going to 
do? I don't think I can live without you Jak. i don’t 
know what I'd do without you. She keeps crying. 
He know's he’s got her and that's when he suggests 
they take a couple of days of and go to Apollo Bay. 
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To think things through, away from the club and 
everyone. 

They check into the motel and unpack. Their 
mom has 3 view of the foreshore and a distant view 
of the pier, Salmon are running this time of year 
and rhe boats are near rhe shore, fishing in deep 
gutters behind the break. He stops unpacking and 
stares our of the window at the water, hands in 
pockets. He counts five hoars then turns to finish 
unpacking. I’m stuffed he says, falling onto the bed. 
We should go into town tor some milk and stuff, 
she says. Soon, he says, lighting a cigarette. She 
slides up under his arm and they fall asleep, 

When she wakes up it is dark, she is srattled 
fora second hut then tests her head a gain. He opens 
his eyes when she pushes his chest. They are hun¬ 
gry and decide to eat out, but before anything hap¬ 
pens he wrenches her pants down to he r ankles, 
undoes his zipper. She is hesistant but he is intent. 
It is over in two minutes and he is scooping breaths. 
She is pulling her pants up slowly, he’s saying, come 
on, lets ear. 

It is raining and gusty when they roll into 
Apollo Bay’s main street. Only the hotel is open, a 
sign on top says MEALS FROM SIX. Thye agree 
to eat dinner at the hotel, then they park next to a 
blue van. There are only four cars parked in the 
street. He looks at the van then the hotel, he im¬ 
agines a bunch of rough heads in the hotel. She is 
eager and walks ahead of him before they reach the 
door. He has his bands in his pockets, his shoul¬ 
ders pointed. What would you like to eat? she asks, 
looking a the blackboard menu. Steak looks okay, 
be says. Yeah, she says. Thye go to the meal coun¬ 
ter and order meals, then they go to the bar for 
their drinks. There is a man at the bat alone. He 
looks like a fisherman, beanie, gumboots and all. 
When they sit down, they a re facing each other 
and he can see the bar behind her. He notices that 
the guy who owns the black dog is talking to the 
fisherman now. The two men are leaning on the 
bar facing each other. At the table, she is saying 
something to him, hut he is looking past her at the 
bat. The meals come and they eat. He wipes his 
lips with the napkin, sniffs T dears his throat, she is 
only hallway through her meal. Fie goes to rhe toi¬ 
let. 

When he returns she is up at the bar talking to 
the guy and the fisherman, she is facing the guy 
and the fisherman is looking her up and down. Back 
at the table he lights a cigarette and plays wirh a 
book of matches. Turning them with his fingers. 
Reading the phone number and the address of the 
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hotel, looking at the bar, then looking at the 
seahorse design on the matches. She comes back 
to the table with drinks and he looks at her then 
the honk of matches. Here you are she says, sliding 
him a heer. He drags on his cigarette, exhales 
through his nose, doesn’t say anything. I see that 
Fuck wit is hete, he says pointing his cm to the hat. 
He’s not a fuckwir, she says quietly. HE’S A 
FUCK WIT, he yells. The guy at the har looks to¬ 
wards him, straightens up. Frank, she says, no, NO, 
she says in a desperate low voice. Come on, cunt, 
he yells at the guy at the bar. The guy says some¬ 
thing to the fisherman then starts coward the ta¬ 
ble. Frank stands, eyes fixed on the guy. Frank she 
yells. She grabs his wrists and tries to pull them 
down, he whips his arms to break her grip hut she 
has a good purchase. Fuck off, he says, thrashing to 
work free of her. She lets go when he pushes her in 
the chest and she falls backwards, dragging the ta¬ 
ble to the floor. Tehn the guy walks quicker, hunch¬ 
ing his shoulders, moving his head like a boxer. 
Frank clenches his lists rushing at the guy. The guy 
hits him in the head four times and Frank is floun¬ 
dering, covering up, for an instant he sees the fish¬ 
erman leaning at the bar. There is hlood on rhe 
guys fists when Frank falls to the ground wheezing. 
The guy keeps kicking into Frank, and she yells 
scop it, stop it, please stop it. She lies on Frank and 
the guy stops kicking. He spits on them, calls her a 
rag and walks back to the fisherman shaking his 
hands. She gets their jackets, her handbag, helps 
him out to the car. It is raining more heavily than 
before. When she starts the car, he runs to the blue 
van and kicks a panel in. They drive off. 

Next morning she is bathing his cuts with salt 
water. What were you talking about, to them 1 
mean, what was so funny ? he asks her. I don’t know 
she says, just stuff. Does it matter? 

I don’t know, you were smiling at him, beam¬ 
ing. Did you want his cock or something? he asks 
coldly. What do you want, she says, what the fuck 
do you want from me? She stands, clenches her hair, 
walks to the window. The salmon boats are still in 
the water, just past the break, bobbing and rolling 
slowly. They look vacant. Behind her he is looking 
for cigarettes in her bag. He goes to the bathroom 
for his shirr, there are cigarettes in his shirt. He 
lights up then looks at his puffy face in rhe mirror. 
The crow’s-feet in the black eyes. He blows smoke 
up to his right and sees the rod that holds the 
shower curtain up. Thinks of the uses for pipe. Oil 
refineries in yellow deserts, drains. Yeah he thinks, 
I could wrap that around her fucking head. 
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First Quarter 


self to uncover 
the motivation for 
every single thought 
and deed that 
happens to drift 
across his path 
like some exist¬ 
ential bookkeeper 
Texas Ken holds us 
all to account, his 
forehead a ploughed 
field despairing 
of a harvest 


the game 

is just getting interesting 
when Texas Ken 
starts to pester 
me about what 
it all means 
tere is an ugly blue 
in the hack pocket 
like some black hole 
slowly sucking all 
the light out of 
the game, what 
are all those 
guys chasing after? 

Texas Ken asks 
1 don't know 
I say 

1 don’t think 
it really means 
anything its just 
a game, 
but Texas Ken 
is not so 
easily placated 
Oh no 

Texas Ken has 
taken it on him- 


Second Quarter 

it must mean 
SOMETHING 
Texas Ken persists 
in his best 
El Paso college 
drawl as the hack 
pocket opens up 
like some sick flower 
and someone breaks 
from the ruck in a 
great tempest of blonde 
hair and yellow 
streamers, to someone, 
those kids there for 
instance, iu must mean 
SOMETHING to them 
otherwise they would- 
n’t watch it, would they? 
I shrug and sip 
my beer, this 
is nor what l 
bad in mind 
at all 


Justin Lowe 

Game 


Third Quarter. 

when l turn 
back to rhe game 
it is going ex¬ 
ceptionally well for 
the other team 
the team of my childhood 
the one 1 abandoned 
for the mountebanks 
the honest battlers 
the perennial losers 
they have been winning 
persistenly since then, 
meanwhile 
Texas Ken has 
heen wrestling with 
the great ambiguities 
of human motivation 
why are you doing that? 
he says 
doing what? 

I say 

watching the game 
so intently 
he says 

poised like a runner 
at the starting 
blocks, a trickle 
of guiness down his 
Aztec chin 

because it interests me 
1 lie through a 
liars cloud of smoke 
I can see what 
he is getting at 
- no stone left 
unturned 
along the path 
Texas Ken has chosen - 
so you must 
see something, right? 
his black eyes 
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glazed with rhe 
vague anticipation 
of a fight 
I mean otherwise 
it'd he like 
watching dots on 
the tv, wouldn't it ? 

I mean 

he continued a little 
sulkily 

what is it with 
that hall anyway? 
don't you see 
he said 

some great met¬ 
aphor for life 
there in that ball? 
we agreed on that 
a rather hack¬ 
neyed metaphor 
1 conceded huskily 
but a metaphor 
nonetheless 

Fourth Quarter 


Texas Ken sat 
looking a little dis¬ 
appointed with 
all this, his 
black bug eyes 
scoured every inch 
of that screen 
like a tish 
chasing the bait 
his mistrust of 
the silence 
and his impatience 
with these old 
world ambiguities 
of ours had begun 
to tire me a little 
hut thatks just 
Texas Ken and 
pretty soon he had found 
what he wanted in that 
ocean ot random images 
well how about all 
those guys in 
little white suits 
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he harked 
no-one dresses up 
like that 

in front of forty thousand 
people 

makes those sort of 
crazy gestures with 
their hands without 
it meaning 

SOMETHING. 

Injury Time. 

I was on the verge 
of admitting that he 
had me there when 
I suddenly recalled 
something Texas ken 
had said in the early 
hours of a Sunday morn¬ 
ing reading each 
other’s poems by candle¬ 
light our mouths 
clammy with cheap 


wine and cigarettes 
Ken 

l said utterly 
bored by now 
with his persis¬ 
tent yankee whine 
like everything in life 
to some those little 
white suits mean 
an awful lot 
while to others 
they mean hugger all, 
he seemed satisfied 
by this, my good 
friend Texas Ken, 
and he continued 
watching the game 
with me, respectful 
of THE SHOUT 

and being quietly am¬ 
used by those blow 
fly accents buffetring 
against the glass 
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Braham Dabscheck 

reviews Garry Linnell’s 
Football Ltd: The Inside 
Story of the AFL 

Ironbark/Pan MacMillan, Sydney 1995 

Most hooks written on spurt are concerned 
with describing, ii not eulogising, the wondrous 
deeds <if great teams and star players, Australia, 
like other countries, has a rich tradition of pro¬ 
ducing hooks of this ilk ha recent years, in par- 
ticular, the followers of Australian spurt have 
Keen able to work their way through a veritable 
smorgasbord of glory books dealing with an in¬ 
creasing range of sports and players. 

While watching sport provides mere mortals 
with a means to escape the humdrum and to for¬ 
get the problems of the world it should never he 
forgotten that sport is a business, which gener¬ 
ates seemingly increasing revenues. Decisions 
have to he made concerning the production of 
sport- such things as the organisation and run¬ 
ning of a league (how many dubs in the compe¬ 
tition? for example) and clubs; the building and 
refurbishment of stadiums; the employment, pay- 

1 


me nr and allocation of players between teams; 
prices to charge spectators; television, broadcast¬ 
ing, franchising and licensing rights and so on. 

Other than for stuffy academics these busi¬ 
ness or messy aspects are rarely the subject mat¬ 
ter of popular books on sport( with the excep¬ 
tion of American baseball). Garry Linnell's Four- 
bail Ltd. The inside Story uf the AFL is an excep¬ 
tion to this rule. Lionel I has produced a well 
written and accessible work for a popular audi¬ 
ence which is concerned with providing an ex¬ 
tensive account of the business side of Austral¬ 
ian rules football, over the last twenty years. 

In his acknowledgments Ltntudi says: 

“it wasn't until l became a sports writer with 
The Age in the early 1980s that I discovered 
there was another game going on. It was in many 
ways, just as tough as the one out on the field. 
And it was far more brutal. As the decade 
progresses, the Victorian Football League under¬ 
went (a) most turbulent transformation" (p.viii) 
Four hull Ltd is largely based on interviews 
with more than 130 individuals who are respon¬ 
sible tor and/or associated with the business or 
commercial aspects of Australian rules football 
In many ways its intellectual inspiration seems 
to he John Hcyler's excellent work Lords of the 
Realm: The Real History of Baseball L (Villiard 
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Books, New York, 1994). Lionell produces a 
wealth of information concerning the interplay 
of the various individuals responsible for con¬ 
ducting the affairs of the Vic ton an/ Australian 
Football League, club presidents and adminis¬ 
trators, marketeers, promoters, agents and finan¬ 
cial backers. 

Extensive detail is provided on the infight¬ 
ing and backsrabbing which occurs within the 
league- the ego and personality clashes within 
AFL House, between clubs and the league, 
within cluhs and with/between other commer¬ 
cial groups associated with or wishing to ‘buy 1 
their way into the world of Australian rules foot¬ 
ball- Fans desirous of obtaining information, vir¬ 
tually out of the mouths of horses, concerning 
why the Victorian Football League went na¬ 
tional; the financial problems of Melbourne 
based clubs; the (shifting of old and) the emer¬ 
gence of new teams in Sydney, Brisbane, Perth/ 
Fremantle and Adelaide; of how power has 
shifted from clubs to the Australian Football 
League's Commission; the negotiation of televi¬ 
sion and other sponsorship deals; and relations 
between the League and players' association will 
find much of interest in Foutball Lid. 

A number of major insights emerge from this 
book. First the decision to go national and 'cash* 
in on broadcasting and marketing rights essen¬ 
tially came from the League rather than the pres¬ 
sure of television companies. Since the late 
1970 s there has been a shifting hard core of lead¬ 
ing lights within the League which has consist¬ 
ently pushed for a national competition- seem¬ 
ingly dragging the Victorian clubs screaming and 
kicking behind them. 

Second, the Sydeny Swans and Brisbane 
hears appear to be little more than financial dis¬ 
asters and/or black holes into which money has 
simply disappeared. Or alternatively, experi¬ 
ments with the private ownership of these two 
interstate clubs have proved to be unmitigated 
disasters. The only saving grace for the League 
is that such losses seem to have been mainly in¬ 
curred by others- business groups who were un¬ 
dercapitalised, other parts of their financial em¬ 
pires were such that they funnelled football as¬ 
sets elsewhere, or found themselves ham-strung 
in meeting the debts of previous administrations. 
At one point Linnel! quotes circus promoter P.T. 
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Barnum's dictum about ‘a sucker being horn 
every minute' (p.2420. While Linnel I doesn't 
suggest this- he is not one to make recommen¬ 
dations- it appears that the Australian Football 
League has erred in its decision to establish teams 
in the northern heathern lands of rugby league 
and rugby union. (Eds note: This review was 
written in late 95/early 96) 

Third, and most interestingly, Linnel I con¬ 
sistently demonstrates how businessmen who 
have been successful in the world of commerce 
are unable to cut the mustard when it comes to 
running football clubs. Whatever business acu¬ 
men they have seems to desert them once they 
hear rhe bounce of a ball or encounter the smell 
of ointment Linndl maintains that businessmen 



are attracted to Australian football because ii 
provides them with the type of ego-fulfilling pro¬ 
file that is denied to most, no matter how suc¬ 
cessful, in the worlds of commerce and finance. 
Invariably, however, these little hoys in their 
expensive business suits leave their clubs in a 
worse financial mess on their departure than 
when they arrived. 

Finally, Linnel I highlights the overarching 
destructive nature of Australian football- of how 
it builds people up and then, as it were, hits them 
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between the eyes with a sledgehammer. This 
is a phenomenon usually associated with play¬ 
ers. As we all know a player is only as good as 
his last game- a hero one day, a no-body, or at 
best a memory, the next. 7 he same Ls true of 
league and club officials and their various 
hangers-on- though has anyone ever walked 
through a turnstile or bought a football related 
product because of an administrator or club 
official? In the internecine warfare that is foot¬ 
ball administration countless individuals have 
sacrificed their home life and devoted much 
time, energy, and in some cases, substantial 
amounts of their hard-earned income in search 
of Australian football’s holy grail The Flag. 


Many have seen themselves defeated, if not 
destroyed, by football. Near the end of Foot- 
ba/f Ltd Linnell quotes AFL Players’ Associa¬ 
tion President Justin Madden who said 'It’s an 
industry hill of frightened people’ (p.375). 
Lin tie Us highlighting of this darker side of sport is 
one of the more intriguing aspects of Football Ltd. 

All those with an interest in the business or 
commercial side of sport in genera k or Australian 
rules football in particular, will find much of inter¬ 
est in FoatbaM Ltd. It is hoped that it will he the 
forerunner to the publication of or her popular books 
which focus on the business aspects of sport. 

Braham Dabscheck lectures in the School of Indus¬ 
trial Relations „ The University of New South Wales. 


FREE BROADCAST inc. 


“Talking Sport” 
3-4pm 

Saturday arvo’s 

96.9 fm 



Listen for the footy round-up 
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Miss Julie Godfrey and pah at the opening of the Tasmanian Football League > 
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Dear Foot} Advisor, 

At the end of a match , my right foot really 
gives me curry. I'm right-footed f and have 
/ess of an are/i on that side. What can / do? 

Mr Sore Swan 


Dear Mr Swan, 

I suspect that foot arches are a mecha¬ 
nism we’ve developed to allow the 
length of one leg to match the length of 
the other; so is your right leg longer than 
your left? Possibly, you've flattened one 
arch and increased the height of the 
other Get the little woman to massage 
your soles at night. (If your name is 
Derek, I apologise, the word should he 
an no inn) Get your boots checked - you 
have different feet and should have dif¬ 
ferent support in your boots* If all else 
fails, get some treatment for your lower 
back and some acupuncture* If you are 
nor Derek Kickett, ask him to lay his 
hands upon you. 
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Dear Footy Advisor , 

What hair length and style should the mod¬ 
em footballer wear? 

Confused 


Dear Confused, 

Pm asked this question all the time by 
young men keen to cut a striking figure 
on and off the field. 

Look at Shannon Grant for one ex¬ 
treme. Young Shannon has thwarted 
most of the oppositions plans to pull his 
head off by shaving it. A good strategy, 
but he runs the risk of hyperthermia and/ 
or sunstroke, and he has no protection 
from rain. His scalp is also more vulner¬ 
able* Hair protects the head like trees 
prevent erosion. 

At the other extreme is the John Plat ten 
“Mad Celt" style. This style frightens the 
crap out of opposing teams as they’ve 
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all seen Bra v eh cart and think its his¬ 
torically true. Ir does however, leave one 
vulnerable as the hair gets in eyes and 
underfoot and can make a man look like 
a girl 

I think the best style is a combination 
look as worn by Tony Lockett and Paul 
Kelly. City folk know it as the “Sharpie” 
look from the 70s, rural folk call it con¬ 
temporary chic. 

Ir functions well for footy, as the short 
anterior cut protects the scalp and pre¬ 
vents both hyper and hypothermia, by 
utilising the priciples of the Wagga "Ti¬ 
ger Cut" developed by the Tigers in the 
early 1980’s. 

Body temperature is maintained at an 
average 37.4° by the evaporation of wa¬ 
ter from the distal end of the spiked hair. 



This process takes heat from the head, 
in the same manner that water evapo¬ 
rates from a canvas water bag on the 
front of a car; both the head and the 
canvas hag are cooled by air rushing past. 
If the player keeps running, eg. Paul 
Kelly, he stays level headed and cool and 
can probably lead his team to a 1996 
Flag. 

The posterior long hair acts as a physi¬ 
cal conduit for air and water, creating a 
slipstream behind the player as he runs, 
which others can take advantage of. 
This again is best seen in Paul Kelly. 
The Wagga Tiger Cut costs about $6.50 
in Wagga. It is practised in parts of Syd¬ 
ney but 1 suggest you go for the real 
McCoy and get to Wagga and back be¬ 
fore the finals start. 



see 

through 
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at all cool bookstores now 
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FOOTY TIPS 

TIP #1 

Hot and 
cold contrast 
baths are 
useful in 
fighting 
swelling 
caused by 
sprains and 
other 
injuries. 


To advertise in next issue of 

Footyzine 

call Angela on 02 211 2334 



Subscribe now - 4 big issues fur $20 - payable to Our line City 


Manly & Ange’s 

5th Bi-annual 

SUBI DANCE 

Featuring 

Big Mexican Dinner 

with Legendary Caller 

Ashley Shore 

chook raffle • 8pm $8 

Saturday 5th October 1996 at 
NEWTOWN RSL CLUB 

52 Emnore Road Newtown 
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We’ve been fixing your necks, 
hips, backs, Dads, elbows, 
periods, ankles, colds, jaws, 
headaches, babies, toes, 
hamstrings, ribs, wrists, teeth, 
friends, clavicles, noses, 
lovers, shoulders, grannies and 
even bloody dogs for years 
now, and what thanks do we 
get? 



Newtown Osteopathic Centre 
2 Hordern Street Newtown 2042 
Phone 02 557 3176 
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